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Reflective Teaching: A medium to teacher development 

Abstract 

This paper will attempt to look at the role of teachers not only in the classroom but 
also beyond. As teachers, we go to the classroom with the objective of disseminating 
knowledge and information to the students, and we wish or rather, want our students to 
accept or absorb whatever we teach. But is our approach always successful? Do all students 
really ‘accept’ or ‘absorb’ what is being taught? There are many questions that we as teachers 
can ask ourselves. However, in the bustling profession that we are in, we sometimes overlook 
and tend to forget how even the most simple reflection can help us understand our students 
better and help them achieve certain goals in life. 

Key words: Reflective teaching, teachers, students, process of reflection, strategies in 
reflective teaching 

Introduction 

The term Reflective Teaching was popularised by Cruikshank and Zeichner in the 
early 80’s. Cruikshank (1981) defines reflective teaching as “the teacher’s thinking about 
what happens in the classroom lessons, and thinking about alternative means to provide 
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students with an opportunity to consider the teaching event thoughtfully, analytically and 
objectively”. Zeichner and Liston (1985), defines a reflective teacher “as one who assesses 
the origins, purposes and consequences of his or her work at all levels”. 

The purpose of reflective teaching is to engender good habits of thought and looking 
at what we do in the classroom, thinking about why we do it, and thinking about if it works 
leads to a process of self-observation and self-evaluation. There are three prerequisite 
attitudes that must be present for a person to become reflective: open-mindedness, whole¬ 
heartedness, and responsibility (Dewey, 1933). 

Models of Reflectivity 

When Cruikshank defined reflective teaching, he looked at it from a narrow point of 
view. Though he considers teaching as a craft, he took into consideration only the classroom 
setting. The cultural and social context was not considered. However, Zeichner and Liston 
(1985), in their definition described reflective teaching as having different levels. Here, the 
levels referred to Van Manen’s (1977) three levels of reflectivity. According to Van Manen, a 
teacher should be able to apply a variety of techniques to the teaching- learning process in 
order to meet the objectives of a lesson/ curriculum as a whole. 

1. Technical Rationality (TR) 

2. Practical Action (PA) 

3. Critical Reflection (CR) 

1. Technical Rationality (TR): At this level, it consists of the technical application of 
knowledge. The teacher is not concerned with the classroom, social or cultural 
context. Students are supposed to do whatever the teachers tell them to do. 

2. Practical Action (PA): At this level, the teacher becomes concerned with clarifying 
assumptions. As teachers, we sometimes live in our own ‘assumptive world’ and 
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thinks that the way we teach and handle our students is best. However, when we start 
reflecting, we may find that there are some things we need to change in order to suit 
the students’ needs. Therefore, at this level, a teacher will check and see if teaching 
goals are met. 

3. Critical Reflection (CR): At this level, the teacher is concerned with knowledge and 
circumstances useful to students without being bias. Moral and ethical values related 
to teaching practices increases and at this level, the teacher questions her/himself and 
thus leads to reflection. 

Zeichner and Liston (1987) also identified four levels of reflective thought: 

1. Factual 

2. Prudential 

3. Justifactory 

4. Critical 

1. Factual: The teacher focuses on facts associated with procedural steps. The teacher is 
concerned with what has occurred in a teaching situation or what may occur in the 
future. 

2. Prudential: The teacher focuses on the evaluation of teaching experiences and 
outcomes. The teacher examines what they might need to do or evaluates what has 
been accomplished. 

3. Justifactory: This stage occurs when the teacher provides rationales for actions. The 
teacher asks the questions of why they did what they did, why they did it in that 
manner, and why they chose that action with those particular students. 

4. Critical: This occurs when the teacher focuses on the underlying assumptions of 
actions that may or may not have an impact on social justice. At this level, the teacher 
examines the goals, curriculum and materials, procedures, students, and context. 
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Becoming a critically reflective teacher 

Becoming a critically reflective teacher is not an easy process. According to Leo 
Bartlett, the teacher must take into consideration what it means to be a teacher and what the 
word reflection means. The teacher must identify the purposes of learning in a broader social 
context and link what we think and what we do (act). 

Teachers have to think beyond the conventional way of teaching and try to improve 
their instructional techniques. Hence, they have to locate teaching in its broader cultural and 
social context. 

To be a critically reflective teacher, asking the ‘what’ and ‘why’ questions will give 
the teacher a certain power over their teaching. This means that the teacher is ready to the 
possibility of transforming their everyday classroom lessons/ life. For example, the teacher 
starts questioning her/ himself - 

• What caused me to become a second language teacher? 

• What does it mean to become a teacher? 

• Why did the students look confused during the lesson? 

• Why do students sometimes look so disconnected in class? 

Here, the word ‘critical’ does not connote a negative meaning, rather, enabling the 
teachers to see their actions in relation to the historical, social, and cultural context in which 
the teaching takes place. 

A process of reflection 

Many processes of reflective teaching have been proposed. The most popular of them 
all was adapted from McTaggert & Kemmis (1982) and Smyth (1987). According to them, 
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there are 5 processes in that a reflective teacher goes through - Mapping, Informing, 
Contesting, Appraising and Acting. The cycle of reflective teaching is given below (fig. 1): 

C=^ 

Acting Mapping 


Appraising 



Contesting 



Figure 1 

Mapping: Mapping involves observation and collection of evidence about the 
teacher’s own teaching. For example, “What do I do as a teacher?”. This means teachers can 
record their own practice by means of an audio or visual aid. The best means, however, 
involves diary or journal writing. Here, the teacher notes down whatever happens in and 
outside the classroom, their personal lives as teachers, their beliefs about teaching and so on. 

Informing: Informing may occur after a teaching lesson or sequence. For example, 
“what did I intend?”. It may be accomplished by the individual teacher or in discussion with 
others. In this stage, the teacher revisits the first record (mapping) and add to them, and make 
meaning of them. Sharing and collaborating with colleagues give a wide range of insights 
about oneself and thus the teacher starts to understand that teaching cannot be separated from 
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one’s students, one’s culture and expectations and how one wants to participate in the society 
(Bartlett, 1990). 

Contesting: This phase involves contesting ideas that the teacher has in mind. For 
example, “How did I come to be this way?”. This phase helps a teacher to uncover their 
‘assumptive worlds’. As teachers, we sometimes live in our own world and assumes that our 
teaching and techniques that we use are the best. However, when we start sharing and 
collaborating our thoughts and ideas with our colleagues, we begin to dislodge the complex 
system of reasons. Therefore, the search for inconsistencies and contradictions in what we do 
and how we think begins. 

Appraisal: In this phase, the teacher begins to link the thinking dimension of 
reflection and ways of improving the inconsistencies. For example, “What would be the 
consequences to learning if I changed...?”. Here, when the teacher search for participatory 
styles of goal- based or democratic assessment procedures, he/ she is appraising the possible 
courses of action. 

Acting: According to Paulo Freire (1972), reflection without action is verbalism: 
action without reflection is activism—doing things for their own sake. In this phase, the 
teacher may ask a question like, “What and how shall I now teach?”. This phase is listed as 
the last process, but it is not the final phase since there is a dialectical relationship among the 
preceding phases. 

The process of reflection listed above will depend on individual teachers. For some, it 
may begin from the Acting stage whereas for others it may begin from the mapping stage. 
Therefore, becoming reflective teachers is a challenging process. It sometimes forces the 
teachers to adopt a critical attitude toward themselves as second language teachers. 


Strategies for reflective teaching 
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Tsangaridou and Siedentop (1995) classified reflective strategies into different 

general 

Categories: 

1) Writings 

2) Curriculum inquiry 

3) Supervisory approaches 

4) Action research 

5) Ethnography 

6) Reflective teaching 

1) Writings: Writings consist of journals, logs, or portfolios designed to assist future teachers 
in focusing their attention on specific aspects of teaching and schooling. 

2) Curriculum inquiry: Curriculum inquiry is utilized after pre-service teachers have received 
theoretical knowledge about curriculum and then learn how to analyze curriculum materials 
and develop their own classroom curriculum. 

3) Supervisory approaches: These supervisory actions stress the role of supervisors 
stimulating student teachers to analyze and critique their teaching performance and classroom 
events while also helping them to reflect on and about the theory and practice of teaching. 

4) Action research: Action research engages the student teacher in the cycles of planning, 
action, observation, and reflection of the student teaching experience. 

5) Ethnography: Ethnographic methods encourage student teachers to visit different schools 
and study different aspects of teaching and schooling in a critical manner. 

6) Reflective teaching: Finally, reflective teaching strategies encourage student teachers to 
develop their reflective abilities. 

Apart from the above strategies, there are also strategies like: 


1) Peer observation 
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2) Recording lessons 

3) Student feedback 

1) Peer observation: In peer observation, a teacher can invite a colleague to his/ her class to 
collect information about the lesson. This may be done with a simple observation task or 
through note taking. This will relate back to the area one has identified to reflect upon. For 
example, you might ask your colleague to focus on which students contribute most in the 
lesson, what different patterns of interaction occur or how you deal with errors. 

2) Recording lessons: Here, the teacher can record his/ her own lessons through audio or 
visual recordings. They provide useful information for the teacher during reflection. The 
teacher may do things in class that they are not aware of or there may be things happening in 
the class that as the teacher one do not normally see. 

3) Student feedback: You can also ask your students what they think about what goes on in 
the classroom. Their opinions and perceptions can add a different and valuable perspective. 
This can be done with simple questionnaires or learning diaries for example. 

Reflective teaching, therefore, is a cyclical process, because once you start to 
implement changes, then the reflective and evaluative cycle begins again. 

• What are you doing? 

• Why are you doing it? 

• How effective is it? 

• How are the students responding? 


How can you do it better? 
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Conclusion 

As a result of reflection, we as teachers may decide to do something in a different 
way, or may just decide that what we are doing is the best way. That is what professional 
development is all about. Reflective teaching is therefore, a means of professional 
development which begins in our classroom (Tice, 2004). Reflective teaching will help us as 
teachers in the long run since we become more aware and organized when we go to our 
classrooms. 
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